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INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICAL PRISONERS, HUMAN RIGHTS EXPLORED 
Introduction 
Havana TRICONTINENTAL in English No 115, 1979 pp 2-64 


[Magazine published by executive secretariat of the Organization of 
Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America] 


[Text] To the Reader 


I I I IT IEE LLL ED) 
Can torture, indefinite imprisonment, physical disappeerance and death destroy e 
patriot's ideals? 
I IT I TE III EEL GI TINTED LITE ITE LE LDN, 

The honorable attitude of political prisoners in Latin America and the Caribbean 
is the answer thet thousands of men and women have given to the jeilers of the 
reactionary end fescist regimes. 


it is not @ matter of resolute stoicism, but of belie! in their struggle end the 
justice of their cause. 


Thousends of men, wonen and even children spend # living desth in the 
sinister dungeons of the pole, the garrisons and sale houses of peremilitery end 
terrorist Latin-American groups. 


They erent criminals or antisocial persons. They ere professionals, pessents, 
workers and students who heve reised their voices against oppression and crime. 


Now they ere isolated trom their families, as if they hed # contagious disesse, 
and their bodies are wracked with the most horrible tortures used by the forces 
of reaction. 


The following pages have nothing to do with pest situations of Nazi berbarity 
during World Wer Ii or with the long darkness of inquisition. This is taking 
place in America tcday, at the height of the 20th century. 


It is the unlimited violation of mankind's most basic humen rights, # trampling 
of the human status, an attempt to turn men into beasts, humiliate them end 


in spite of President Carter's demagogy on humen rights, genocide is being 
committed in Nicaragua. and barberous crimes are taking place in Chile. Uruguay. 
Paraguay end other republics because of the sid. cove’ and support the US govern. 


ment provides for those regimes. 
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"At Least There's Light"] 


Paraguayan Prisoners 
Havana TRICONTINENTAL in English No 115, 1979 pp 8-20 
[Article by Sara Arias: 


{Text} 
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ath 


ii If 


Hee Hie 


sion, what's happening now in Paraguay end how it reletes to the 


opty 


munist Party, he was arrested by the Stroessner dictatorship, along with other PCP 


leaders, in August, 1958. While he was still in prison. he was elected President of the 


Paraguayan Communist Party, during its 3rd Congress. held in 1971. 
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ie your view of this? 
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The mews agencies talk about the periodic 
liberation of political prisoners 











because of Stroessner's goo. wil! and the 
intervention of the Carter administration. 
This is completely false. Stroessners 


release some political prisoners — in- 
chudeng the women who had sinal! children 
with them. children born in the dun 
geons ~- becevse of the pressure of our 
peop’: “~~og® and of international 
solider ty, partiows:.y that of the socialist 
counties. led by the Soviet Union. There 
were ~ scvences in this field in 1978. 


tions in the capital. where there are also 


the 4C years of dictatorship in our 
country. During the 60s. a number of 
guerrillas were taken prisoner and mur 
dered. their mutilated bodies were then 
thro in the Parana River Before that 
there hed aiso been cases of political 
prisoners who disappeared From the end 
of 1975 to mid-1976. however, nearly 30 
comrades were arrested and tortured and 
then disappeared without a trace. Com 
rade Miguel Ange! Soler. Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Paraguayan 
Communist Party, was arrested on No 
vember 30. 1975. in Asuncion: was tor. 








Through all these years. we have de- 
nounced the subhuman /iving conditions 
of Paraguayan political prisoners end have 
talked about their moral strength — the 
best example of which is here with us — 
but we would like ‘for you to tell us 


are the incentives, the small and big 








of torture is what is known as the trough 
~— and it i, really a trough. @ tub filled 
with wate, that. in some cases, is full 
of excrement. The political prisoner is 
stripped, tied hand and foot and then 


This torture. which is also known as 


semidrowning, is applied to the elderly, 
to pregnant women and to children alike. 


shock to make the prisoner betray his 
comrades in struggle. Then there is the 











whip, which in our country is known by 
its Guarani name: teyuruguay. This is a 
whip that looks like a lizard’s tail, with 
a huge knot 2t one end used to beat 
the prisoner — sometimes to death. 
Many real patriots and vevolutionaries 
prefer to die rather than betray their 
-omrades. These torture methods have 
been used on people from all political 
sectors. It can be said that the enforce- 
ment of the law on the state of siege 
and the system of torture have hurt 
thousands of citizens. There are few tami- 
lies in our country that don't have some- 
body who has been subjected to these 
repressive methods of the dictatorship at 
some time during its 40 years of op- 
pression. 


“A unique characteristic of the Stroess- 
ner dictatorship, one that did not exist 
in the past, is the indefinite prison term 


— taken from Mussolini's and Hitler's 
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picks breaking up and extracting rocks 
from the Tacumbi quarry. After a long 
period of denunciation and struggle, this 


camp was opened and the 400 political 
prisoners there were threatened with 
being subjected to that same kind of work 
again, in a nearby quarry 

“We prisoners put up mass resis- 
tance that forced the guards to abandon 
those plans, and, finally. as you know, this 
concentration camp was shut down. 


: | 
: 
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Eleven political prisoners were locked 
up in what you might call a cellar dun- 
geon for three years. it was a narrow 
room — 2 by 4 meters — with a hole 
in the floor for a toilet two smal! 
openings in the upper part of the wall 
instead of windows. The cell was always 
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to read religious books for 14 years. 


“Naturally. we political prisoners looked 
for ways to spend our time during this 
period: studying, recalling what we had 
read in the past. teaching and learning 
at the same time, because, in prison, you 
teach what you know and learn whatever 
you can from others 


“We used little pieces of brick or any- 


time with mental, political work. We even 
studied geography, drawing a world map 
on the floor and writing on it with lemon 
juice, so its lines could never be erased. 


“Because of the pressure of national 
and international public opinion. | was 
allowed to read, beginning in 1974, and 
later | was also allowed to have a radio. 
so that in 1975 and part of 1976 | was 
able to listen to broadcasts from Radio 
Havana and Radio Moscow and make con- 
tact with the world revolutionary move- 
ment again. 

"| think | told you this once before. 
but | would like to mention again that 
the first mews | had of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion was in the Asuncién piitbiic jail. in 
January, 1959, an issue of the magazinn 
Bohemia reached my cell, through the 
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“The system of visits was as follows: 
ime, | was allowed to see my 
family for two or three minutes a week, 
through bars. For other periods — some- 
long as a year — | wasnt 

aliowed to see them. 
of this, the women didn't 
police to intimidate the 1 with 
. Maneuvers and constant harass- 
nem, they continued to visit the prison 
all times, even when they knew they 
us. It's important to stress 
avery of the women in this 
e for the defense of the security, 
ife and freedom of their beloved rela- 
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“It should be noted that women play a 
very important. even decisive, role in the 
revolutionary struggle of any people 
whose country is in the hands of fascists 
or fascist-type dictatorships that keep pris- 
oners in jail for many years. 


“During most of the time, they pre- 
vented us from receiving information, but 
sometimes news of one kind or another 
filtered through — as was the case with 
the battle of Playa Girén, for example. The 
enemy told us that imperialism had landed 
its troops there to choke off the Cuban 
Revolution. But our faith in the Cuban 
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people’s struggle and in international 
solidarity was so deep that we didn't be 
lieve what they told us — and of course 
we didn't want to believe it. either — un- 
til, one day. a common prisoner who wes 
cleaning the patio told us what had really 
happened — and that was the first news 
we had of the fact that Playa Girén had 
been an overwhelming defeat for US im 


perialism.” 


naps EINE Ties, 








That means, then, that even the common 
prisoners sometimes felt solidarity for 








“Yes; that happened, for example, dur- 
ing our first year of prison, when we were 
in jail with 500 common prisoners. In Pare- 
guay, as in other capitalist countries, the 
common prisoners generally act as allies 


kept for so many years — the common 
prisoners sometimes cleaned the 
came over to the cell for some 


vil: 


“The attitude of our neighbors 
posed an interesting question. 


3 
is 


times learned about our situation be 
cause sick prisoners in the cell were 
denied medical attention, and only the 
screams from the cell would force the 
guerds to provide it. Since there were 
11 and sometimes 15 of us, we took 
turns screaming every two minutes, day 
and night, until the guard was forced to 
provide a doctor or some kind of medi 
t 
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Puerto Rican Prisoners 


Havana TRICONTINENTAL in English No 115, 1979 pp 21-38 





[Text ] 




















| believe the US judicial system has violated inter- 
national rights. We are prisoners of a liberation 
battle, and the enemy has no moral or political 
right to try us, according to international law. Our 
case should be taken to an international court. The 
United States tried us as civilian criminals, violat- 
ing all recognized national and international rights 
in order to conceal our Puerto Rican people's right 
and mandate to legality. 




















The arrest, trial and continued im- 
prisonment by the United States 
government of Puerto Rican patri- 
ots Lolita Lebrén, Rafael Cancel 
Miranda, Irvin Flores, Oscar Colla- 
zo and Andrés Figueroa Cordero 
{recently released) violate the 
norms governing international law. 


The armed actions by the patri- 
ots in 1950 and 1954 were direct re- 
sponses to the United States’ ille- 
gal occupation of Puerto Rico. 
These actions were part of our 
people's long history of resistanca 
to colonialism and exploitation. The 
prisoners were all members of a 
popular, organized political par- 
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ty, the Nationalist Party, which pro- 
claimed Puerto Rico's complete in- 
dependence. Under the direction of 
their leader, Don Pedro Albizu 
Campos, the nationalists took up 
arms to free their homeland from 
US domination. Each has a long his- 
tory of militancy in the indepen- 
dence movement, and there is no 
doubt that they are all patriots 
devoted to the cause of their peo- 
ple’s freedom. 


The action by the patriot Oscar 
Collazo and the martyr Griselio To- 
rresola came as a direct conse- 
quence of US military action in the 
1950 campaign designed to wipe 














out the Nationalist Party and the 
US attempt to make the anticoloni- 
al struggle appear to be a civil war. 
The 1954 attack was also a com- 
mando acticn to warn the US gov- 
ernment and the world that the 
Puerto Rican people would contin- 
ue fighting for their freedom, in 
spite of US efforts to destroy the 
independence movement and bury 
the colonial case of Puerto Rico. 
Both actions were continuations of 
the national liberation war the 
Puerto Rican people had been wag- 
ing against US imperialism ever 
since 1898, when US troops in- 
vaded our land. 


In spite of the clear aim of the 
patriots’ actions, the US govern- 
ment tried, sentenced and impris- 
oned them as though they were 
common criminals of that country. 
Even today, after a quarter century 
of harsh imprisonment, the United 
States continues to maintain pub- 
licly that the Puerto Rican patriots 
are common criminals, deserving 
the same treatment as any low 
criminal or rapist, while, at the 
same time, it has subjected them 
to a special system of punishment 
and isolation precisely because of 
the role they played in the Puerto 
Rican national liberation struggle. 


The US government has refused 
to recognize their status as prison- 
ers of war or to grant any interna- 
tional rights or guarantees in treat- 
ing the Puerto Rican prisoners and 
has generated a public campaign of 
hysteria, lies and slander against 
them in the US press. Using the 
anticommunist madness of the 
‘50s, the mass media painted the 
nationalists as foreign terrorists. 
completely hiding the clear aim of 
their actions. The prisoners and 
their families were subjected to 
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continuous threats and interroga- 
tions. Collazo’s wife and two young 
daughters were arrested for no 
reason at all, questioned for hours 
and accused of being Soviet 


agents. 


The Puerto Rican prisoners were 
subjected to weeks of interrogation 
without legal advice and to con- 
stant threats and harassment from 
the moment they were arrested. 
They were charged with having 
committed common crimes. Colla- 
zO was accused of murder and the 
other four of assault with intent to 
kill. The authorities specifically ig- 
nored the possibility of charging 
the patriots under the statute pro- 
hibiting acts of rebellion and in- 
trusion included in Volume XVIII 
of the US Penal Code. Of course. 
the accused were not allowed to 
demand that they be treated as 
prisoners of war or political pris- 
oners before or during their trials, 
and all attempts to explain the na- 
ture and aim of their acts in the 
course of the trials were consid- 
ered irrelevant. 


Just before Collazo's trial began, 
a lawyer offered to join his de- 
fense and donate $15 000 if Collazo 
would declare himself insane (later 
investigations proved the man to 
be a member of the US Federal Bu- 
reau of investigations). Collazo re- 
jected this cbvious attempt to com- 
promise his political convictions. 
Although Collazo and his court-ap- 
pointed defense lawyer explained 
the political-social conditions that 
existed in Puerto Rico, the judge 
instructed the jury to ignore that 
evidence. 


The lawyers tried to establish a 
defense based on a statement of 
insanity and mental incompetence, 











a charge that the prisoners firmly 
rejected. They were also denied 
the translation of the court record 
of their trial, which was conducted 
totally in English except for the 
statements they themselves made, 
even they understood very 
little English. Thus they were de- 
nied a significant part in their own 
defense. The sentence given the 
nationalists was designed to make 
them an example to all those op- 
posed to US colonialism and to 
keep these young patriots in the 
dungeons of US imperialism for 
the rest of their lives. There was 
a deliberate attempt to bury them 
alive and silence the clamor for in- 
dependence in a cruel and extraor- 
dinary way, using their sentence as 
punishment for a political act. 


Each of them was sentenced to 
15 years in prison for each of the 
five US Congressmen wounded in 
the shooting that occurred in the 
House of Representatives. The pris- 
oners were condemned five times 
for the same thing, and although 
the average sentence for assault 
with intent to kill was four years 
in Washington, D.C. at that time, 
the patriots were given sentences 
of from 50 to 75 years. 


Their trials and sentences violat- 
ed all norms of international law; 
the patriots were not tried by an 
impartial and independent court, as 
guaranteed by Article 10 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and General Assembly Res- 
olution 217-A, No. 3, of December 
10, 1945, which was valid at the 
time they were tried. We might 
also cite similar guarantees in Ar- 
ticle 85, No. 4, of the Additional 
Protocol of the Geneva Conven- 
tion; Article 8 of the American 
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US government — including its ju- 
dicial power — and, therefore, the 
US courts could in no way consider 
themselves to be impartial and in- 
dependent in judging and punishing 
the actions of the accused. The 
courts refused to allow the patri- 
ots’ political motivations to be con- 
sidered — clearly demonstrating 
that they were incapable of judging 
them. The courts’ refusal to hear 
the motivation the patriots had for 
their actions within the context of 
the Puerto Rican anticolonial strug- 
gle also deprived them of the pos- 
sibility of acting in their ov.7 self- 
defense. The outcome of the trials 
was predetermined by the United 
States’ imperial colonial relation- 
ship with its colony, Puerto Rico. 


The repressive and barbarous 
sentences given the independence 
fighters also showed up the US 
legal system's prejudice and its 
role as imperialism’s gendarme. 
The prisoners’ sentences, which 
were much more severe than what 
should have been applied at the 
time their acts were committed, 
violated a number of agreements 
of international law. For more than 
two decades, the Puerto Rican na- 
tionalists have been subjected to 
violations of their rights while 
locked up in US prisons. 


While claiming that the national- 
ists are not political prisoners, the 

















US government has initiated a high- 
level program and a special policy 
of punitive treatment and isolation 
designed to destroy their resis- 
tance and continued links with the 
struggle for Puerto Rico's inde- 
pendence. From the moment they 
were imprisoned in the United 
States, they were classified as 
special criminals and subjected to 
cruel and discriminatory treatment 
in open violation of international 
agreements on human rights, as 
stated in Articles 55 and 56 of the 
United Nations Charter. 


sive penal institutions in the United 
States. Rafael Cancel Miranda was 
sent to the notorious Alcatraz pris- 
on after having been brutally 
beaten by a prison guard in New 
York while oe trial on con- 


spent in the Prince, Missouri, pris- 
on hospital. 


The patriot Lolita Lebrén has 
been held in the general maximum 
security prison for women in Al- 
derson, West Virginia. imprisoned 
for more than two decades, far 
from their homeland, they have 
also been subjected to long peri- 
ods of special, destructive and 

ed confinement to try to 
isolate them still further from their 
native land and contact with the 


independence struggle. 
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unit in the Marion prison for 26 
months, in reprisal for a peaceful 


out of the center, the prison of- 
ficials refused to apply the same 


oners transferred from 
ior modification center. 
was there, Cancel Miranda 


stripped of his personal posses- 
sions and denied exercise and 


bathing privileges. 


The patriots Figueroa Cordero. 
Irvin Flores and Oscar Collazo have 
been subjected to long periods of 
solitary confimement in the Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, special contro! 
unit simply because they were 
classified as special criminals. Be- 
tween 1972 and 1974, they were 
confined to the special segregation 
unit where their right to mingle 
among themselves and with other 
prisoners was severely restricted. 


Prison officials have used ex- 
tremely discriminatory and repres- 
sive measures in denying the na- 
tionalist patriots the right to re- 
ceive visits, mail and pubiications, 


as part of the US government's 
policy of isolation and 
punishment. Unlike all other 
eral prisoners, the nationalist pe 
triots have been denied 
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drés Figueroa Cordero — two of 
her father's closest comrades — 
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prison hospital in Prince, Missouri, 
for examination. There, for the first 
time, it was discovered that he 


clusions the prison doctors had 
reached, it was discovered that he 
had cancer and that it had devel- 
oped to the point where immediate 
surgery was required to take out 
the intestine and replace it with a 
tube in his side for evacuating. 
Because of incorrect and negligent 
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thought the patriot had only a few 
weeks to live did it release him. 


Due to his strength and will, he 


free the nationalist prisoners. A 


Rican Committee for the Freedom 
of the Nationalist Patriots, to pro- 


duce a record of his travels; and 
the FBI has pointed the finger at 
him in the US media as someone 
who 





should be investigated for 
Febney 











dom o° the patriot prisoners. In guided by feelings of deep dedi- 
addition, six distinguished mem- cation to their homeland’s indepen- 
bers of the Nationa! Committee for dence, feelings shared by Pedro 
the freedom of the four Puerto Albizu Campos, Ho Chi Minh and 


Rican prisoners of war were called other great liberators; neverthe- 
be investigated as alleged bomb nationalists imprisoned in US jails 
0! isolation and punitive treatment. 
The United States — especially We urge the world to intercede 
under the administration of Pres- for the freedom of our patriots, so 
ident James Carter -— presents that daylight reaches the darkness 
of human rights, yet four fight- to their homeland and join in their 
ers for anticolonial freedom have people's deafening cry: Long live 
spent more than two decades il- free Puerto Rico! 


Lolita Lebron 


She was born in the mountainous agricultural area of Lares on November 19, 
1919. Her father, Gonzalo Lebron, was a farm administrator. Her mother, 
Rafaela Soto, divided her time between housework and farm work. 


Lolita Lebron moved to New York when she was very young and worked as a 
dressmaker. She joined the Nationalist Party and was a firm follower of 
maestro Pedro Albizu Campos’ principles. During the late ‘40s and early 
50's she was very active in the New York branch of the Nationalist Party. 
In 1954, she was appointed Nationalist Party delegate in the United States 
and then led the attack on the US Congress. 


Lolita Lebron is imprisoned in the Alderson, West Virginia, Federal Indus- 
trial Institution for Women. She is an inspired poet who writes verses 
filled with patriotic fervor, some of which have been published in the 
book SANDALO EN 1A CELDA (Sandalwood in the Cell). 


Rafael Cancel Miranda 


Son of a hard-working nationalist businessman from Mayaguez, he became 
an activist in the Nationalist Party in his hometown at a very early age. 
He joined the Cadet Corps of the Republic, in which he always showed 
leadership qualities. When he was 17 years old, he was sent to Tallahassee 
Federal Prison on a two-year sentence for being one of the first opponents 
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of compulsory military service. Years later, he took part in the attack 
on the US Congress. He is now in the Marion, Illinois, prison, where he 
is an active leader for prisoners’ rights. 


Because of his leadership qualities, the prison officials have given him 
the worst possible treatment, subjecting him to more than 17 months of 
solitary confinement during his last seven years in jail. 


He is the author of LUCHA E IDEARIO DE UN PUERTORRIQUENO (A Puerto Rican's 
Struggle and Philosophy), a book of verse and prose. 


Irvin Flores 


He was born into a humble family in Cabo Rojo and, when he was still 

very young, joined the Nationalist Party, as a member of its Cadet Corps 
of the Republic. Later, he went to New York, where he worked as a tailor 
and became an outstanding organizer for better working conditions. He 
took part in the 1954 attack on the US Congress wiii Lolita, Andres and 
Rafael. 


Irvin is now 52 years old and has been one of the most isolated of the 
Puerto Rican prisoners. During his first 13 months in prison, he was 
not allowed a single visit. 





Oscar Collazo 


Oscar Collazo is the youngest of 15 brothers and sisters. He was born in 
the town of Florida in 1914. When he was five years old, his father 
died. He went to live with his older brother and became a farm worker 
like his father. As the US sugar companies began to expand, his family 
became poorer and poorer. He went to New York to look for a job and 
worked there as a dishwasher, cook and hat maker. 


Aware of US exploitation and subjection of his homeland, he joined the 
Nationalist Party when he was 18 years old and was later elected chair- 
man of the New York branch and alternate delegate to the United Nations. 


On November 1, 1950, he and Griselio Torresola attacked President Harry 
Truman's residence, for which he was given a life sentence and sent to 
the Leavenworth, Kansas, prison. He has written revolutionary articles 
and poems. 


At this moment, Oscar Collazo has spent more time in prison than any 
other political prisoner in the western hemisphere. 


Andres Figueroa Cordero 


Born in Aguada, he worked in the fields with his father until he was 12 
years old and joined the Nationalist Party in his hometown. In 1954, he 
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took part in the attack on the US Congress, along with the other 
nationalists. Fugueroa developed cancer while he was in prison in the 
United States, but it was not so diagnosed until two years later. After 
this, he had three operations. 


He was released because of his illness, and on October 6, 1977, he re- 
turned to Puerto Rico, where he was welcomed as a beloved patriot. 
Fugueroa Cordero died on March 7, 1979. 


The Actions and the Time 


The actions of the Puerto Rican nationalists should be understood with- 
in the context of the United States’ colonization of Puerto Rico. In 
1950, the US Congress passed Public Law 600, which permitted Puerto Rico 
to draw up its own Constitution, providing, of course, it did not jeopar- 
dize the colonial laws that governed the island. To suppress the increas- 
ing opposition to the US government, the US National Guard, aided by the 
colonial police, launched attacks against leaders and members of the 
Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico, whose aim was independence. 


In 1950, the United States government was conducting a witch-hunt, irra- 
tionally aimed at persecuting and discrediting Communists, trade union 
leaders, professors and anyone else who took a progressive position. 
This was the year and the atmosphere in which Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
were sentenced to death. 


On October 30, 1950, the police and the National Guard threatened to wipe 
out the Nationalist Party. All over the island, the Puerto Rican patriots 
resisted but were quickly repressed. Hundreds were wounded, many vere 
killed and thousands were arrested. 


On November 1, 1950, as part of the revolutionary action against US domina- 
tion, Oscar Collazo and Griselio Torresola, both members of the Nationalist 
Party, made an armed attack on President Truman's temporary residence, 
Blair House. Torresola and one of the President's guards were killed, 

and Coliazo was woundec. He was tried and sentenced to death, but, due 

to international pressure, the sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. 


During the wave of drastic repression on the island, the US government 
held a referendum on the new Puerto Rican Constitution. Even though 48 
percent of the eligible voters boycotted the referendum, the Constitution 
was adopted and served as a base for the US government's statement that 
the Puerto Ricans had freely chosen the status of Associated Free State 
by an overwhelming majorit;. In December, 1953, the United Nations re- 
moved Puerto Rico from the list of territories lacking their own govern- 
ment. 


It was expected that the 10th Pan American Conference, scheduled to be 
held in Caracas, Venezuela, on March 1, 1954, would take similar action. 
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That same day, Lolita Lebron, Rafael Cancel Miranda, Andres Figueroa and 
Irvin Flores fired onto the floor of the House of Representatives from 
the visitors’ gallery, while they unfurled a Puerto Rican flag and 
shouted, “Long live free Puerto Rico!" Five Congressmen vere slightly 
wounded. The four Puerto Ricans were arrested and treated like criminals, 
each of them arraigned on five charges of assault with intent to kill. 


Southern Cone-Latin America 
Havana TRICONTINENTAL in English No 115, 1979 pp 39-51 


[Article by Orlando Contreras: “How Many Victims of Torture Fit on the 
Head of a Pin: 3761 or 97857"]} 


[Text] 


| No writer, artist, intellectual or student can fulfill his mission of 
broadening the horizons of the soul when the armed forces of 6 1«n- 
darme state contr) them with its boots. Neither the manual worker 
| mor the intellectual worker can remain indifferent to the fate of the 
_ Chilean people and their right to express their hopes. America’s whole 


history is the past and present struggle of a world that seeks the 
| triumph o! the soul in freedom. Having tasted freedom, we cannot 
stoop to servitude in this country. It is better to teach the peasant, 
the worker, the woman and the student to be frae, so their dignity 
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THE HOMELAND IMPRISONED 


HOMELAND of my tenderness and pain, 
homeland of love, fresh as a sparkling spa, 
now your tricolor flags bleed and strain 
on the barbed wire of Pisagua. 


You live, homeland, beyond these fears, 

and your heart burns with your people's drama: 
now, among jailers’ and traitors’ sneers; 

then, within the walls of Rancagua. 


But you will emerge in the air and the light, 
emerge from the grief of this sorrowful blight 
and this springtime of the shattered dream 


to walk in the dignity of your right, 
to sing aloud and feel the might 
of your homeland free, your people supreme. 


Pablo Neruda 
(Translation: Jane McManus) 
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“appearance.” the specter of the dead. 
Ricardo Lagos is e “disappeared” per- 
son. He wes errested in June, 1975, in 
Chile, but his captors turned him from a 
political prisoner into a “disappeared” 
person. The former is a harsh and accus- 
ing reality: the latter, a sad wait. A 
political prisoner said he had spoken with 
him for a few minutes during a recess 
in the torture. in Villa Grimaldi. This was 
at the beginning of 1976. Three years have 
passed since then. There is no news of 
Ricardo Lagos. He may have suffered the 
same fate as his father, mother and 
brother, all murdered by the fascist Junta. 


Carlos 
“disappeared” person. He disappeared on 
November 3, 1976. in front of nearly 30 
people who saw he was beaten up and 
then pushed into a Fiat car, license plate 
either EG 558 or EG 338, of Santiago. 
Chile. The “disappearance” occurred 
Nataniel Street. between Coquimbo 
Aconcagua. where people heard Contreras 
cry out his identity and request that his 
parents, in the Maluje Pharmacy in Con- 
cepcién, be informed. He remains “disap- 
peared.” like Victor Diaz, Exequiel Ponce, 
Edgardo Enriquez. Luis Duran, Patricio 
Vergara, Mario Zamorano and 2500 other 
Chileans. 

There is no special age for “disappear- 
ing” — any more than for dying. Julio 
Castro, a distinguished Uruguayan profes- 
sor and journalist who for years 
edito*, managing editor and subdirector 
the Uruguayan weekly Marcha, left 
house in Montevideo on August 1, 1 
and “disappeared.” He was 69 years 
at the time. His whereabouts are 
unknc~ 9. 

Ana Maria Gallardo was 15 years old 
July 8, 1976. when she “disappeared” 
during a raid on her home in Buenos 
Aires. Juan Carlos Marin, Hugo Tosso and 
Pablo Dubcovsky were al! 17 
July 7, 1976. when they 
movies and “disappeared.” Their 
whereabouts ere still unknown. Benicio 


2e3zes 


clue to decifering this crue! riddle when 
he said, “Precocious subversion can't be 
tolerated, either.” 

Amaral Garcia may have had a different 
view of his “disappearance.” He was ar- 
rested with his parents — Uruguayans like 
him — on November 8, 1974, In Buenos 
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a 
for his lodging. The “cost of lodging” that 
the Uruguayan military collected for six 

of torture and imprisonment of 
Schilling, a young Brazilian, has 


before being brought to trial. As an ap- 


How many political prisoners are there 
in Argentina, Uruguay and Chile? How 
many people have been tortured? How 
many have disappeared? How many thou- 
sands? As long as even one remains, does 
it matter, in denouncing the hangmen, 
whether there are 6742 or 9217 or 23 500? 











The Four Degenerals 


From the darkness they took away shelter; 
they whipped up a wind with fangs, 

tailored silence into absence, 

removed the dignity from death, 

loosed the claws of sleep. 

And, what is more: they cast a shadow 
over the stars, 

silenced the rose and the fern, 

preached death and an end to dreams, 
allowing only the scaffold of fear. 

They went further: they legislated 
friendship and the choice of words, 
enjoined the helping hand, 

introduced into the most intimate verbal conjugation, 
embittered the host and the wine. 

But that wasn't enough, so they argued with 
syllogisms of grief, 

metaphores of gunpowder and electric shock, 
municipal geopolitical scholars. 

They went further and crucified 

the cross, poisoned the dawn 

and made man thrice deny himself. 


Look at them, because they're still invading 

the streets of life. 

They're still there, with trumpets of steel; 

they're still devouring Sundays; 

look at them in their secretive alchemy; 

they're still there, and they're building a pyre without petals, 

willfully, 

tirelessly, 

a weary and meaningless death, 

like a clock that doesn't tell time, 

a step that doesn't walk, 

a ship that doesn't sail. 

Death on the waiting gallows; 

but they're still there; 

look at them; 

there they are in my homeland, 

silent tree, 

stubborn seed, 

Chile. 
Fernando Quilodran 
(Translation: Jane McManus) 
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Central American Human Rights 


Havana TRICONTINENTAL in English No 115, 1979 pp 52-64 


[Article by Talia Carol: "A Cry From Captivity”] 


[Text] 


Now, right now, someone in Nicaragua, El Salvador or Guatemala is 
screaming under torture. That person is a political prisoner. 

It is a cry that falls on deaf ears, for the sadistic hired assassins go 
grimly about their business. It is a cry forced through clenched teeth that 
goes beyond the prison walis and is heard by receptive ears, perhaps 
thousands of kilometers away. It is a cry like the glance that sees through 
thick hoods and blindfolds to call forth a responsive glance. 

This cry contains a denunciation of what the people are suffering and 
a warning to the enemy. It is a cry that will be echoed and taken up all 
over the world. 


WHY ARE THERE POLITICAL PRISONERS? 


Why do teen-aged students. peasants, workers and professionals 
consciously risk falling into the cruel hands of the regime? It is common 
to see how the personages of the repressive apparatus in Central America, 
which includes these three countries, try to justify the violation of human 
rights and accuse the people of engaging in “violence.” 

By “violence.” they mean the victims’ association in trade union, 
farmers’ and student organizations and the peaceful demonstrations and 
strikes they carry out to demand respect for their rights. 


For examole, when the October, 1978, general strike was called in 
Guatemala ajainst the doubling of urban transportation fares, military and 
police units attacked the strikers, leaving a toll of 40 dead, hundreds of 
wounded and dozens of strikers arrested — most of whom were added 
to the list of those who have “disappeared.” 

The massacre of Panzés, in mid-1978, is typical of the method the 
Guatemalan military regime uses in the rural areas, where more than 
half of the people live. When a highway was put through near the town 
to a mine owned by a US company, the value of the neighboring land went 
up. Large landowners and high-ranking officers of the National Guard for- 


cibly evicted hundreds of families that had owned their little farms up 
until then. The farmers got together and set off for the City Hall to seek 
redress from the authorities for the eviction. There, they were met with 
bursts of machine-gun fire by a combined force of soldiers and private 
policemen hired by the large landowners — who, after killing dozens of 
people, ran after the survivors. Many of the group managed to escape 
into the mountains, from which they cannot return. Others were trapped 
and tortured to make them inform on the people who organized the pro- 
test — and, later, were murdered and their bodies displayed publicly as 
a grim warning to others. 

On March 17, 1978, combined forces of the National Police, 
Police and National Guard, together with agents of the Salvadoran political 
police, attacked a demonstration of over 400 peasants in the capital of 
E! Salvador who were going to the Bank of Agricultural Development to 
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ask for a reduction in land rents, fertilizer and insecticide prices and for 
better credit systems. The police agents used their automatic weapons, 
and 


Almost none of the peasants who enter the concentration camps of 
Nicaragua get out alive. Rio Blanco has an experimental 
tory, run with the assistance of experts from the United 
and Vietnam (those who fled from Saigon). At the Waslala concentration 
camp, the prisoners are kept in communal latrines, submerged in mud 
holes up to their necks, or piled one on top of women, old 
people and children included. Even though the National Guard accuses the 
families that are arrested of belonging to or having cooperated with the 
Sandinist National Liberation Front (FSLN), most of them are really only 
peasants who have refused to sell their land to high-ranking officers in 
the repressive body. 

The women struggle alongside the men, but, when the women are 
arrested or kidnapped, they are inevitably subjected to an 
rape. In’ the interrogation cells, the women prisoners are stripped and 
hooded and are exhibited to groups of officers, many of fy 
their sick lusts with them. They are even given electric shocks i 
vaginas. 

Maria Castil, a peasant member of the FSLN, is just one of thousands 
of such cases. A patrol arrested her in Castilla, the district 
lived, when she was seven months pregnant. She was taken through 
Yaosca, Cafio Negro, Cerro Grande and Manceras districts as a warning 
to others. In each of these garrisons, the guards raped her, one after 
another, until she lost consciousness. Finally, they took her to Cuscawés, 
where they slit open her belly. 

Alike in their aims of merciless exploitation of the people, combined 
with protection for the large landowners, bourgeoisie and transnationals, 
the three regimes maintain themselves in power through the medieval 
bestiality of their inquisitorial techniques and Washington's financial, mili- 
tary and political support. 

The same panorama may be seen in Nicaragua, which has been ruled 
by the Somoza dynasty for more than 40 years; El Salvador, that has been 
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Manuel de Jesus Ruiz, a 26-year door-to-door 
military helicopter coming close. A guard struck him in the 
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and keep him from getting away. Thus immobilized, with his 
hands gripping him, he saw the helicopter descend and land on the 
the Los Sabogales Canteen. 

The guards struck viciously with their rifle butts at anybody who 
to move, so as to keep all of them on the ground. When some 


young people jumped up and tried to escape, 
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Machado, where Miguel Diaz Vazquez was hiding. Paying no attention to 
the family's protests, they handcuffed him and pushed him out, beating 


























It was noon on a Friday in September, 1978, in the new Guadalupe 
. The guards closed off the streets and demanded loudly that 


neighborhood ' 
the residents immediately leave the area, because they were going to 
burn down the houses. There was no time to be lost. To disobey the order 
meant death. 

The. women, worried by the thought of the exodus, quickly grabbed 
what they considered indispensable and made up bundles, unable to 
decide what to leave and what to take. They left their homes quickly, 
fearing for their men, their faces wracked by anguish and a hopeless 
questioning in their eyes. All the residents of one street were grouped 
together, and they followed the despotic orders of the agents, joining the 
other slum dwellers near the highway. 


A member of the Red Cross put on his jacket and raised a Red Cross 
flag, trying to protect the people. He went to the front of the line, which 
passed between two groups of policemen, who frisked everybody. It was 
impossible to stay and watch over the others because every group of ten 
was ordered to keep on moving. 


A pistol was found on a young man in the last group, and the police- 
men stopped searching. The guards became hysterical, and their ferocity 
knew no bounds. They wanted to seize all the young men who hadn't yet 
crossed the fateful barricade. They let two women by and held back a 
boy. His mother and sister shouted. The agents pushed the women ahead 
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them to walk quickly away and not look back. More women, 
children and older men were allowed through. Two girls, disobeying orders, 
stopped at one side and watched their three brothers, whom the guards 


guards pushed Hilario Martinez Ramirez, 50, to make him keep on 


terested in what was happening. The girls looked around 
at the site of the massacre. The wheels of a tractor were crushing the 


| 


bodies — some of which were still writhing desperately. When. all of 
them been crushed, the sadists piled the remains together, poured 
on gasol and dropped a match. 


ine 
Petrified with shock, the two girls stared at the pyre. The two guards 
drew close to them once more and looked at them undecidedly for a 
while; finally, one of the guards said, “Go to hell, but don't go running 
off at mouth.” 
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“Where to, fellows?” 


“To see a friend,” one of the two young men who were going past 
the National Guard post in the city of La Unidén, El Salvador, answered. 
it was 9:20 a.m. on Sunday, October 12, 1975. 

“What are your names?” asked one of the police agents walking 
toward them in the middle of the street. 

The two travelers identified themselves, and immediately the uni- 
formed men turned their pockets inside out and frisked the two young 
men from shoulders to heels. While this operation was going on, a ser- 
geant came along who ordered them to be taken inside the command post. 

The young men were Victor Manuel Sanchez, 32, an industrial worker 
and a member of the Nationalist Democratic Union (UDN) Party, and Al- 
fredo Elias Orellana, a student in the university. 


Alfredo Elias was accused of having participated in the attack on the 
National Guard post in El Carmen. Forty minutes later. the two were 
pushed inside a white Toyota pick-up truck, license plate P-99059, guarded 
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by three agents. At noon, they arrived at the San Miguel garrison. They 
were welcomed with blows, and Victor Manuel's gums were bleeding. 


A policeman said Alfredo Elias was one of the leaders of the Sep- 
tember 10, 1978. demonstration in San Miguel, and then several plain- 
clothes agents walked past the student in order to identify him as “the 
instigator of the violation of the Law Defending and Guaranteeing Public 
Order,” that bans mass meetings. The henchmen tied the two young men 
by their thumbs and beat them savagely. 

About 1 p.m., they untied them, handcuffed them and sent them off 
to San Salvador in a National Guard Willys jeep. with four policemen 
guarding them. At 4 p.m., they entered the capital, and the jeep turned 
toward the general garrison. 

Inside a ciosed room, they were ordered to strip. At first they re 
sisted, but the brutal blows made them decide to obey. Those in charge, 
whose profession is torturing, appeared with the feared hoods. 

The hood is an oilcloth, canvas or thick cloth pocket, without any 
opening for breathing. It is placed over the prisoner's head and tied 
with a string. Sometimes the inside is impregnated with quicklime. It is 
@ method of torture used in Ei Salvador, Nicaragua and Guatemala for 
three purposes: to suffocate the victim, to hide the identity of his torturer 
— who is often an important member of the regime or a publicly known 
figure — and to make him feel isolated from the surrounding environment. 

The two comrades saw the hood. They showed no terror as they looked 
the repressive agents straight in the eye. Their message was wordless; 
their bright eyes conveyed Mario Benedetti's verse: 

Take note that our struggle is good 

and our people are firm and true. 

Without further ado 

let me warn you: 

Don't cover my head with the hood! 
But the men savoring their morbid pleasure of the moment in an act they 
considered terrifying to their victims failed to catch the challenge. And 
the canvas came down brusquely. covering the prisoners’ faces. Every- 
thing was dark, but the inner look remained fixed, attentive to what 
might happen. 

They were systematically beaten in the stomach. Then silence and 
calm. Victor Manuel's footsteps disappeared in the distance, along with 
those of his jailer. Alfredo Elias was shoved along to a cell so small that 
it had standing room only. 

He remained alone, wondering how much more he had to suffer and 
feeling how hard it was to be separated from his friend. Isolation is one 
of the most common forms of torment. The victim loses all concept of 
time. it's as if he entered an unknown dimension from which he was con- 
stantly trying to return. 
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Ana Guadalupe wes later exchanged and 
May 15, 1977, she testified that she had seen seven prisoners whom the 
courts of justice denied were in jail. 

The first person to bring news of Lil Milagros was Dr. Castro Ouevada. 


was arrested by Fhe and held in the tower the 
laterior Police Headquarters, st ele i seliuis Ge ta ta 
the walls: “Lil Milagros Ramirez was here.” 

The majority of the political prisoners who have “disappeared” die as 
a result of torture. unattended wounds, malnutrition, isolation, and lack of 
hygiene and medical care or because their captors are convinced that 
they cannot break their will and decide to kill them; but they all suffer 
their torture heroically in a silence that is, at the same time, a cry fo the 


With the Salvadoran poet Osvaldo Escobar Velado they Say: 
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